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HEN will American publishers begin to care 
sufficiently for their own reputation and for the 
good of their customers to lead them to scruti- 
nize the books they intend to issue ? In saying 
this I have in mind, as a matter of course, only books on 
art. It has been the unpalatable duty of the Review to 
speak harshly of nearly all the American books of this 
class that have been noticed in its columns ; and it would 
be pleasant, therefore, to make an exception in this closing 
number, so as not to leave a bitter taste in the mouth at 
parting. Unfortunately, however, the specimen of book- 
making now under consideration is about the greatest in- 
sult yet offered to the intelligence of the American public, 
and the disagreeable office must therefore be performed to 
the last. The volume is indeed of such a nature — unre- 
liable in the statement of facts, bare of ideas, bungling in 
arrangement, and infantile in style — that it would seem 
hardly worthy of notice at all, if it were not for a circum- 
stance to be dwelt upon later. I proceed to support this 
judgment by a few selections. 

On page 48 we find the statement that " the little ' drops ' 
of stone which were placed above and below the triglyphs 
were called mutules," thus showing that the author is un- 
aware of the difference between "mutules"and "guttas," 
and that the more correct definition of "mutule " given in 
the "Glossary" at the end of the volume is — shall I -say 
accidental ? This discrepancy between the " Glossary " 
and the body of the volume is not, however, the only exam- 
ple of its kind. How bewildered, for instance, must be 
the poor student, who, having read of the propylaea of the 
Acropolis, turns to the Glossary for enlightenment, and, 
finds there the definition : " Propyl/EA. — Gateway or 
entrance to Egyptian temple." (!) These specimens might 
suffice to show the utter unreliability of the book, but a 
few more will do no harm (the Italics are, of course, 
mine) : — 

Page 67. " The statues of the western pediment [of the 
Parthenon] are in a more perfect state of preservation 
than those at the eastern end." Here the confusion be- 
tween the actual state of things and Carrey's drawings is 
evident. 

Page 73. " The greatest works of the school of Per- 
gamos now in existence are the so-called Gigantomachia, 



reliefs representing the battles between the Gauls and the 
Giants." 

Page 234. " Leonardo painted this great fresco [the 
Last Supper] in oils." 

Page 299. " Hans Holbein the Younger was probably 
born at Augsburg, but was brought up at Basle." 

Page 300. " Holbein's engravings on wood deserve 
particular attention. He began to try his hand at the art 
when he was but thirteen years old, and obtained the 
greatest proficiency. ' ' 

Page 332. " Sir Joshua [Reynolds] was an engraver 

and writer on art [He] had a reputation both. as 

an engraver and an art-critic." 

Pages 343, 344. " The only other German artist whom 
we shall mention is Paul Gitsiave Dori." 

Such things as " necropoU," p. 18, " Waksh-i-Rustan " 
for Naksh-i-Rustam, p. 38, "facae" for fasciae, p. 50, "Co- 
rea " for Caria, p. 79, " a cubicuU," p. 1 10, etc., might pass 
for misprints ; but when we find, on p. 343, " Dominik 
/^/iaglio" for Dominik Qr^aglio (who, by the way, was an 
architectural painter, and not a landscape painter, as stated 
by the author), and then find this mistake repeated in the 
index, our confidence vanishes. 

These and like errors of statement, however, provoking 
as they are, would weigh but lightly, if the spirit of the 
book were such as to enable the ordinary reader, who de- 
sires to get at some definite idea of the general develop- 
ment of art, to reacli his aim. But a more barren book in 
this respect it is difficult to imagine. Take the chapter on 
modern French painting, for instance, which treats of a 
period the like of which in vivid interest and broad con- 
trasts is hardly to be found anywhere else. Yet in this 
chapter not a word is said of the great battle between the 
classicists and the romanticists, and the reader is dis- 
missed with a list of a few names, in which Greuze finds a 
place after Delaroche, Pils, Couture, Scheffer, etc., and 
which is enlivened by critical remarks such as this : "Jean 
Louis Hamon may be regarded as one of the late repre- 
sentatives of the classic school," i. e. the school of David ! 
Criticisms of equal value are found, for example, on p. 63, 
where the ^Egina sculptures are characterized as follows: 
" These marbles belong to the second period of Greek art. 
The proportions of the human figure in this period are 
short and compact, as we see in an exaggerated way in the 
metope from"Selinus (Fig. 47), where Hercules is carrying 
off two cercopes, or goblin-like females." Or in the chapter 
on Greek painting, where we read that " the next step in 
advance was the pencilling of lines on the black figures, 
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and it was probably in this style of outline painting that 

Polygnotos excelled," the style of the great painter being 

exemplified by reference to some figures from a well-known 

black-figured vase. 

I must beg the reader's pardon for having wasted his 

time on these details, which might provoke a smile, if it 

were not for the fact before alluded to : — This book, as 

stated in a previous number of the Review, has bien placed 

upon the course of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 

Course for study in the first two months of the next term. 

It is sad to think that the studies of a large number of 

knowledge-thirsting people should be so misapplied. There 

is little hope for the diffusion of true culture among us, if 

this book is to be accepted as a standard by which to judge 

the qualifications of those upon whom we must depend for 

the direction of popular studies. 

S. R. KOEHLBR. 




THE ART JOURNALS OF EUROPE. 

HE art journal is a modern invention, born of 
modern necessities. Two causes seem to have 
been mainly instrumental in calling it into be- 
ing: — the awakening of the historical spirit, 
and the transplanting of art from public to private life. 
The latter cause especially accounts for the existence of 
the. modern artistic periodical of popular tendencies. The 
individualization of life and the individualization of Srt, the 
— in a certain sense — retrogressive movement of society 
which threatens to break it up again into the units out of 
which it was organized, make it desirable that each man or 
woman should be enabled to satisfy his or her longings for 
art in the privacy of home, and the demand is best an- 
swered by the periodical which popularizes what would 
otherwise be unattainable to all but an insignificantly small 
portion of the public. The history of the art journal re- 
mains to be written. Probably among the earliest attempts 
in that line, of a semi-periodical character, were the publi- 
cations of J. G. Meusel, a German professor who began to 
issue his Miscellaneen Artistischen Inhalts in 1779, and 
his Museum fiir Kiinstler und Kunstliebhaber in 1787. 
Gautier's Observations stir I'Histoire Naturelle, sur la 
Physique et sur la Peinture are, indeed, of a somewhat 
earlier period, the first volume bearing date Paris, 1752, 
but there is very little in them concerning art. The most 
important of the earlier publications was the German 
Kunstblatt, which was started in 1820, under the editor- 
ship of Schorn, and continued for about thirty years. 

At the present time the lead in this as well as in all 
other departments of art is taken by France. Foremost 
among its publications stands VArt (Paris ; New York : 
J. W. Bouton), — foremost in size, in ambition, and, to a 
certain extent, in character, — now in its seventh year. 
Bold and brilliant, and occasionally somewhat flashy, it is 
thoroughly modern, and represents the extremest tenden- 
cies of our time. " VArt" to quote the words of its own 
prospectus, " has never been conspicuous for an academic 
or conservative spirit. Its motto and device have been the 
recognition of genius in its most unexpected and original 
forms." In this policy lies the usefulness of the paper, and 
out of it grows much of its interest ; but the stimulus given 
by it to bizarrerie and caprice is a danger which must also 
be recognized. The leading feature of VArt are its etch- 



ings, many of them by the best artists of France, and of a 
size which no other journal can rival. A curious defect, 
however, in so ambitious a journal is the fearful printing of 
the text and woodcuts. The reader can easily judge for 
himself by comparing the specimens of American wood- 
engraving given in the first number of VArt for this year 
with the same cuts as printed in the publications of the 
Messrs. Scribner, or in the papers on the History of Wood- 
Engraving in America contributed to the first volume of 
this Review by Mr. Linton. No second, or even third rate 
American printer would allow such work to leave his office. 
Of an entirely different character is the Gazette des fieaux- 
Arts (Paris ; New York : J. W. Bouton), at present in its 
twenty-third volume, and — at least until the advent of 
VArt — the most celebrated art journal of the world. 
Smaller in size, it is also more conservative, and more sci- 
entific in character, and steadily maintains its well-merited 
reputation for solidity and scholarly qualities. V Artiste 
(Paris) is of a much lighter calibre, much given to poetry 
and other literary matter, not over fastidious in the quality 
of its illustrations, but sprightly and frothy, and therefore 
truly Parisian. It has besides the honor of being the oldest 
of existing French art journals, being very near the com- 
pletion of its fifty-first year. Of other French periodicals 
which treat of art in general may be named Lxi Bretagne 
Artistique, lately begun, and devoted more especially to the 
art of Brittany, and the Moniteur des Arts (Paris), in its 
twenty-fourth year, which is a veritable art newspaper. 

The leading art journals of England are, it is almost 
needless to say. The Portfolio. (London ; New York-: J. W. 
Bouton), and the Art Journal (London; New York: 
Patterson & Neilson). The former of these periodicals, 
now in its twelfth year, has been the apostle of etching in 
England, a good work which it still continues. The Art 
Journal, begun forty-two years ago, clung, until quite 
lately, to the older traditions, and represented the literary 
side of English art. But with this year's volume a change 
has been introduced, and etchings and fac-similes are now 
given alongside of the "nicely finished" engravings of 
times gone by. If it is safe to judge by the American 
edition of the Journal, the new garment has not yet quite 
adjusted itself to the old body, and the printing 6i the etch- 
ings is such as to make one sigh for a "clean wipe." A 
younger cornpetitor is The Magazine of Art (London and 
New York: Cassell), of all the cheaper art journals de-_ 
cidedly the best, and extraordinarily rich in illustrations 
considering the low price at which it is sold. Two other 
English magazines. The Etcher (London ; New York : 
J. W. Bouton) and English Etchings (London : Reeves), 
are devoted exclusively to -the publication of etchings, 
among which, unfortunately, those of lower quality pre- 
dominate. A " newsy " little paper is The Artist (London : 
Reeves), a monthly without illustrations, started last year. 

Germany, curiously enough, is poor in art-journals, prop- 
erly speaking, the only periodical of any pretension being 
the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst (Leipzig), at present in 
its sixteenth volume. It is excellently edited, and ranks in 
quality and scholarship with the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
Through its medium, also, William Unger was first intro- 
duced to the public, a service which must never be forgot- 
ten. Austria, likewise, can boast of only one first-class art 
journal. Die Graphischen Kiinste (Vienna), which is splen- 
didly illustrated to an almost excessive extent. The Christ- 
liche Kunstblatt and the Oesterreichische Kunstchronik, 



